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REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Thursday,  November  16,  1944 

Ml-.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  November 
19  will  be  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of 
the  delivery  of  what  has  been  and  is  per- 
haps today  America's  most  beloved  state 
paper,  the  Gettysburg  dedication  ad- 
dress by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  highly  proper  on 
this  present  occasion,  when  our  country 
is  torn  with  the  emotions  of  war,  that 
this  address  should  be  read  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  a  copy  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
read,  because  I  believe  it  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiment  which  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  all 
people  of  America,  and  especially  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  we  in  this 
day  of  our  Nation's  supreme  struggle 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  brave  men  have  given  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  and  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain,  and  that  a  govern- 
ment of  freedom  shall  live  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  address  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Fourscore  and  7  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  gi-eat  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place 
of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
*  It,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract.    The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
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remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  los 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  Is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  v.'e  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — thr,t  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


/ 


It  Is  for  Us,  the  Living 

BY  HON.  JAMES  W.  FESLER 

Wednesday,  November  22,  1944 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "It  Is  for  Us,  the  Living,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  W.  Pesler  at  the 
annual  observance  of  Dedication  Day  by 
the  Indiana  Commandery  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  at  Foster 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
19,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fourscore  and  one  years  ago  today — with- 
in this  hour  of  the  day — Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  spoke  the 
words  of  consecration  and  dedication  of  the  I 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  on  the  Battle-  \ 
field  of  Gettysburg  that  you  have  just  heard 
read.  They  were  his  words — profoundly 
meaningful,  purposeful  words.  They  ex- 
pressed Abraham  Lincoln's  lofty  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  occasion — the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  occur. 

Today  these  words  are  acclaimed  through- 
out the  civilized  world  as  the  supreme 
masterpiece  of  the  English  language. 

Speaking  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  this  national  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  in  1913,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  de- 
clared that  the  greatest  thing  about  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  the  fact  that  it  made 
possible  the  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

However,  neither  the  great  audience  that 
heard  it  nor  our  people  generally  realized  at 
the  time  how  sublime  and  how  comprehen- 
sive It  was.  Less  than  a  half  dozen  news- 
papers made  favorable  mention  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  more  referred  to  it  disparagingly. 

To  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  goes 
the  honor  of  contributing  the  first  worthy 


estimate  of  the  Lincoln  address  appearing  in 
the  American  press.  Joslah  Q.  Holland, 
later  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers,  said 
editorially,  "Surpassingly  fine  as  Mr.  Everett's 
oration  was  in  the  Gettysburg  consecration, 
the  rhetorical  honors  of  the  occasion  were 
won  by  President  Lincoln." 

Shortly  thereafter  Harper's  Weekly  referred 
to  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  an  editorial  as 
"The  most  perfect  piece  of  American  elo- 
quence, and  as  noble  and  pathetic  and  ap- 
propriate as  the  oration  of  Pericles  over  the 
Peloponnesian  dead." 

But  while  our  people  gradually  began  to 
appreciate  in  some  degree  the  high  character 
of  the  address,  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
read  and  commented  upon  across  the  At- 
lantic that  we,  generally  speaking,  placed  it 
in  our  minds  among  the  masterpieces.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  London  Spectator,  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  several  other  English 
periodicals  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
of  'Commendation  shortly  after  its  delivery. 
Goldwin  Smith,  distinguished  English  pub- 
licist, thus  commented  upon  its  excellence: 
"But  looking  to  the  substance  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  king  in  Europe  would 
have  expressed  himself  more  royally  than 
the  peasant's  son." 

No  one  perhaps  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic has  commented  more  understandingly 
about  this  address  than  did  Lord  Curzon,  Earl 
of  Kedleston,  Chancelor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  when  he  delivered  an  address  on 
Modern  Parliamentary  Eloquence,  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  on  November  6,  1913. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  referred  to 
what  he  considered  the  three  supreme  mas- 
terpieces of  English  eloquence  in  which  he 
included  the  Gettysburg  Address.  In  his  com- 
ments he  said:  "The  Gettysburg  Address  is 
far  more  than  a  pleasing  piece  of  occasional 
oratory.  It  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  English 
composition.  It  is  a  pure  well  of  English 
undeflled.  It  sets  one  to  inquiring  with 
nothing  short  of  wonder  'How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned?'  The 
more  closely  the  address  is  analyzed,  the 
more  one  must  confess  astonishment  at  its 
choice  of  words,  the  precision  of  its  thought, 
its  simplicity,  directness,  and  effectiveness." 

But  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
is  more  than  English  composition.  It  is  so 
all-inclusive  in  its  purview,  so  far-reaching 
in  its  implications,  so  lofty  in  its  conceptions 
and  withal  so  profoundly  moving  in  every 
sentence  that  it  is  practically  without  limita- 
tion in  its  application.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  almost  every  word  of  this  remarkable 
address  is  as  pertinent  to  the  life  and  death 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  was  to  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions following  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  81 
years  ago.  Indeed,  wherever  one  happens 
upon  the  text  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  to- 
day, particularly  in  public  places,  he  finds 
others  thoughtfully  and  contemplatively 
reading  again  Lincoln's  immortal  words  of 
consecration  and  dedication.  An  outstanding 
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instance  of  this  can  be  observed  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington,  which  contains  only  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  and  the  texts  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address  and  his  second  Inaugural  speech. 
Bernard  De  Voto  has  recently  thus  described 
his  visit  to  his  memorial: 

"Impressive  as  the  statue  is,  one  presently 
ignores  it;  the  texts  count  more.  One  sees 
them  work  an  effect  on  the  uniformed  boys. 
On  the  approaches  and  the  steps  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  laughter  and  horseplay.  It 
becomes  a  whisper  and  presently  dies  out;  the 
place  is  quiet.  They  stand  reading  those 
texts.  They  loiter  for  a  while  and  few  of 
them  say  anything  as  they  go  away.  There 
are  those  ribbons  and  stars — north  Africa, 
the  Solomons,  the  Aleutians,  the  sea  fron.tiers, 
Sicily,  the  sky  over  France  and  Germany. 
Some  of  those  boys  have  been  there.  The 
rest  are  on  their  way — and  they  might  have 
spent  this  half  hour  with  their  friends,  their 
wives,  or  their  girls.  They  don't  talk  much 
as  they  go  away,  and  one  becomes  aware  that 
they  came  here  to  be  in  touch  for  a  moment 
with  the  highest  expression  ever  made  of  what 
gives  them  meaning.  A  man  is  speaking  to 
them  out  of  an  earlier  testing,  an  earlier 
proof.     They  know  what  he  is  talking  about." 

Yes,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  with  us  still — 
more  potently  than  any  man  in  our  history. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  Sun  Yat- 
sen's  plans  for  China's  democracy  were  in- 
spired by  this  address.  Lincoln's  phrases, 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  were  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Sun  as  "The  people  to  have,  the  people  to 
govern,  the  people  to  enjoy,"  and  these 
eventually  were  presented  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple as  the  "three  people's  doctrine,"  the  cor- 
nerstone of  democracy,  which  free  China  is 
now  fighting  to  defend  and  perpetuate. 

I  have  said  that  the  Gettysburg  Address 
is  more  than  a  masterpiece  of  English  com- 
position. However,  if  it  were  only  that,  it 
might  stiU  be  "a  pleasing  piece  of  occasional 
oratory";  but  this  address  cannot  be  prop- 
erly or  adequately  judged  by  either  of  these 
standards.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  far 
nobler  conception  of  this  occasion  than  the 
perfunctory  performance  of  an  official  func- 
tion. So,  may  we  again,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  perhaps,  for  most  of  us,  attempt  to 
analyze  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  response  to 
his  invitation  to  make  "a  few  appropriate 
remarks,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation, 
after  the  oration  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
Everett"  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery. 

In  the  first  hundred  words  of  that  address 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  five  sentences  fittingly 
dedicated  "a  portion  of  that  field"  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  "who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live."  And  then 
he  continued,  "But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can- 
not dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 


or  detract.  The  •world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  It  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

With  this  sentence,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned 
from  the  dedication  of  the  battlefield  as  a 
memorial  to  those  who  had  fought  there  to 
the  dedication  by  the  battle,  of  the  Nation 
to  its  unfinished  task.  "It  is  for  us,  the 
living,"  he  said — and  this  was  the  essence  of 
his  immortal  words  on  that  occasion — "It  Is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced." 
And  then,  that  there  might  be  no  mistaking 
his  meaning,  he  repeated,  "It  is  rather  for 
UB  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
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ored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 

And,  finally,  we  reach  the  climax  of  thia 
dedication  we  are  observing  on  this  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  Today,  ana  on  every  dedication  day 
to  come,  we,  as  members  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
ask  that  every  loyal  citizen  of  this  country 
join  us  In  dedicating  ourselves  anew — "That 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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